adultery, " that I am not angry to be told of my faults,
but I would have it done in a gentlemanlike manner."

For a reformer who was also a gentleman he could dis-
play genuine respect, although it never affected his con-
duct. He was always patient with his chaplain, ** little
Ken,** a rigorous moralist who often preached against
royal sins. During a visit of the court to his city, Ken
had in the opinion of all courtiers forfeited all chance of
advancement by declaring he would not admit Nell Gwyn
into his deanery. But when a new bishop was to be ap-
pointed for the see of Bath and Wells, Charles cut short
all recommendations with the announcement:

" Odd's fish, who shall have Bath and Wells but the
little black fellow who'would not give poor Nelly a night's
lodging! "

Rochester, the companion of royal revels, understood
this generosity well enough to dare deliver into his mas-
ter's own hands this proposed epitaph:

Here lies our sovereign lord the King,
Whose word no man relies on,
Who never said a stupid thing,
And never did a wise one.

"Ah, my Lord," retorted Charles, "my discourse is
mine own; my actions are my ministers'."

As repartee it was not bad. As a statement of fact, it
was barely half true. His ministers were doing just what
he told them or what he was secretly counteracting. He
was playing a complicated game. With Clarendon out of
the way, the war over and Parliament dismissed, the people
were taking up the old political cry of religion. Catholi-
cism was their great fear, and France, as the most powerful
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